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ARISTOTLE'S  DOCTRINE  OF  BARTER. 


There  is  a  passage  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  1st  book 
of  the  Politics  which  has  occasioned  no  little  perplexity  to 
translators  and  commentators.  It  is  that  in  which,  after  con- 
trasting —  as  he  has  repeatedly  done  before  in  slightly  differ- 
ent terms  —  Chrematistic  in  its  most  proper  form  and  the 
Chrematistic  of  Trade,  he  goes  on :  — 

rptrov  Se  etSos  xprjfiaricrriKrjs  p,era£v  ravrrjs  Kal  rrjs  Trpwrrjs  (e^et 
yap  kcu  rr)s  Kara  cfjvcnv  rt  [xipos  Kal  rrjs  jJLerafSXrjrLKrjs)  o<xa  ojto  yrjs 
Kal  tojv  ano  yrjs  yivo/xeVcoy  aKap7ro)v  pkv  xprjo-i/JLow  Si,  olov  vXorofXLa 
re  Kal  iraaa  fxeraXXevrLKrj.  avrrj  Se  iroXXa  rjSrj  TrepiuXr)<f>e  yevrj, 
7roX\a  yap  clSy}  twv  e/c  yrjs  fxeraXXevop^ivoiV  early* 

Jowett  translates  this  as  follows :  — 

There  is  still  a  third  sort  of  money-making,  [a  not  very  satisfactory 
translation  of  xPWaTLaTlKv]  intermediate  between  this  and  the  first,  which 
is  partly  natural,  but  is  also  concerned  with  exchange  of  the  fruits  and 
other  products  of  the  earth.  Some  of  these  latter,  although  they  bear  no 
fruit,  are  nevertheless  profitable;  for  example,  wood  and  minerals.  The 
art  of  mining,  by  which  minerals  are  obtained,  has  many  branches ;  for 
there  are  various  kinds  of  things  dug  out  of  the  earth,  t 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  from  this  wherein  consists  the  inter- 
mediate character  of  the  kind  of  Chrematistic  here  described. 
In  his  introductory  abstract,  t  to  which  we  naturally  turn  next, 
Jowett  gives  the  sense  of  the  argument  thus :  — 

The  practice  of  money-making  [let  us  use  rather  the  non-committal 
"Chrematistic"]  has  many  branches:  the  knowledge  of  live  stock,  till- 
age, planting,  the  keeping  of  bees,  fish,  poultry, —  all  these  are  legitimate. 
The  illegitimate  are  (1)  commerce,  of  which  there  are  three  subdivisions, 
—  commerce  by  land,  commerce  by  sea,  and  selling  in  shops;  (2)  usury; 
(3)  service  for  hire,  skilled  and  unskilled.  There  are  also  arts  in  which 
products  of  the  earth,  such  as  wood  and  minerals,  are  exchanged  for 
money:  these  are  an  intermediate  kind. 

*  The  usual  punctuation  is  here  retained.   Upon  the  parenthesis  see  the  let- 
ter of  Professor  Goodwin  at  the  end  of  this  paper, 
t  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  (1885),  i.  20. 
X  Introduction,  xxv. 
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This  seems  to  suggest  that  their  intermediateness  consists, 
either  in  exchange  for  money,  or  in  the  exchange  for  money 
of  direct  products  of  the  earth.  But  this  would  seem  to  make 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  by  "  commerce "  —  (e/x7ro/3ta),  a 
distinctly  illegitimate  form  of  Chrematistic  —  Aristotle  meant 
either  the  exchange  for  money  of  things  which  were  not  direct 
products  of  the  earth  —  i.e.,  only  of  manufactured  goods  —  or 
the  exchange  of  natural  products  for  something  else  than 
money ;  neither  of  which  suppositions  appears  tenable. 

In  the  "  Synopsis  of  the  Various  Divisions  of  kt^ti/o?,"  given 
in  the  Notes,*  another  view  seems  to  be  taken.  There 
vXorofjLLOL  and  fxzraXXevTiKri  are  themselves  given  as  examples  of 
rj  fxera^v ;  and  this,  when  reproduced  in  English  by  Professor 
D.  G.  Ritchie  in  his  article  on  "  Aristotle,"  in  Mr.  Palgrave's 
Dictionary  of  Political  JZconomy,  appears  thus :  — 

(2)  Intermediate, 
(a)  wood-cutting. 
(6)  mining. 

But,  with  all  respect  for  Aristotle's  subtlety  of  distinction,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  thought  "wood-cutting" 
less  natural  than  the  keeping  of  flocks  or  agriculture. 

Mr.  "W.  L.  Newman  does  not  venture  on  any  definite  inter- 
pretation, and  freely  expresses  his  perplexity.  The  whole 
chapter,  he  says,  is  one  "  differing  both  in  matter  and  manner 
from  the  chapters  which  precede  and  follow  it,  and  for  which 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  prepared  in  advance."  t 
"  The  account  given  of  xPr}fJLCLTLa"rLKV  m  c*  H  differs  in 
many  respects  from  that  given  in  cc.  8-10.  Three  kinds  of 
Xpy}^Ti(TTLKri  are  now  distinguished,  not  two  only  as  before, — 
the  natural  kind,  rj  /jLeTaf3\r)ru<rj,  and  a  kind  midway  between 
the  two  of  which  we  have  heard  nothing  in  cc.  8-10."  $ 
And,  when  he  reaches  rptrov  Se  etSos,  k.t.A..,  he  remarks :  "  How 
can  this  kind  be  said  to  possess  any  of  the  characteristics  of 
fjLCTafiXrjTLKrj?  Probably  because,  though  the  commodities  it 
acquires  are  acquired  from  the  earth,  it  does  not  seek  wealth 
a7ro  twv    Kap7rwv   Kal  tw  lojoov  (1258  a.  38),  but  seeks  it 

*  Vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  35.         t  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  (1887),  ii.  196. 
t  Ibid.,  197. 
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from  things  aKap-n-a  fikv  xpWW0*  Se,  such  as  timber  trees."* 
Here  the  distinction  is  made  to  depend  on  the  absence  of 
life  in  the  things  sought  for.  This  is  certainly  not  so  satis- 
factory an  explanation  as  to  make  it  useless  to  look  further. 

On  reading  over  the  first  book  of  the  Politics  lately  to 
get  the  general  economic  doctrine  of  the  master,  it  has  been 
borne  in  upon  the  present  writer  that  there  is  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  chapter  does  not  indicate  any  substantial 
change  of  ground ;  that  it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  Aristotle 
is  but  doing  here  what  is  so  characteristic  of  his  method, — 
repeating  in  a  somewhat  different  form  an  idea  already  pre- 
sented. 

Aristotle  has  been  concerned  in  the  three  previous  chapters 
to  define  the  relations  between  Chrematistic  (the  art  of  acqui- 
sition) and  Economic  (the  art  of  household  management). 
He  seeks  to  do  this  by  distinguishing  between  different  kinds 
of  Chrematistic;  and  in  chapters  8  and  9  he  makes  two  at- 
tempts, from  slightly  different  points  of  view,  to  explain 
wherein  the  difference  consists. 

In  chapter  8  he  tries  to  reach  the  distinction  for  which  he 
is  searching  by  directing  attention  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  men  provide  themselves  with  food.  He  points  to 
shepherds,  hunters  (among  whom  he  reckons,  oddly  enough, 
pirates),  and  fishermen,  and  to  that  greater  number  who  get 
their  livelihood  from  the  soil  and  from  the  crops  or  "  fruits  " 
produced  by  its  cultivation  (o,7ro  rrjs  yrjs  koI  rwv  ^/jtepcov  Kapir&v, 
1256  a.  39).  Such  modes  of  life — he  sums  up  —  have,  as 
their  common  property,  a  direct  personal  effort  (to  ob- 
tain subsistence) :  f  they  do  not  secure  food  by  barter  and 
trade.  It  is  the  absence  of  intermediaries  which  distin- 
guishes them.  And  it  is  evidently  to  these  he  is  alluding 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  concludes  that 

*  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  (1887),  ii.  202. 

t  ol  juev  ovv  (3 lol  togovtoi  cxedov  slat,  bcroi  ye  avrSfyvrov  e^ovac  ri)v  kpyactav. 
For  this  difficult  passage  Jowett  gives  two  alternative  translations:  "whose  in- 
dustry is  employed  immediately  upon  the  products  of  nature  "  and  "  whose  labor 
is  personal"  (i.  13).  Mr.  Newman  (ii.  171)  suggests  "lives  whose  work  is  self- 
wrought  "  and  not  achieved  with  the  help  of  others.  Aristotle  is  clearly  thinking 
of  direct  action  upon  nature;  but  the  stress  of  the  argument  would  seem  to  lie 
on  the  directness.  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin  has  since  suggested  to  me  the 
translation  "  who  deal  personally  (i.e.,  at  first  hand)  with  Nature  in  their  work." 
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"  there  is,  then,  one  kind  of  Chrematistic  which  is  according 
to  nature  and  a  part  of  Economic." 

He  proceeds  to  strengthen  this  conclusion  by  a  consideration 
of  another  kind.  "A  store  of  things  necessary  for  life  and 
serviceable  for  the  association  of  the  household  or  state  "  (as 
the  case  may  be)  "must  either  exist  beforehand  or  be  pro- 
vided." (Notice,  in  passing,  the  use  of  xpyvfaw  m  Orjo-avpLo-- 
//-6s  xp-qixaTwv  7r/)6s  £0)771/  avayKOLiwv  kol  ^p^crt/xwj/  eis  kolvo)vlolv  7roAea)? 
77  oiVas.)  "  This  seems  to  constitute  true  wealth.  For  a  suffi- 
ciency of  property  of  this  kind,  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  life, 
is  not  a  limitless  thing.  The  tools  [or  implements]  of  no  art 
are  unlimited  in  number  and  size ;  and  wealth  is  simply  a  col- 
lection of  tools  for  the  purposes  of  the  family  or  state." 

If,  then,  he  goes  on  in  chapter  9,  there  is  a  kind  of  acquisi- 
tion (using  here  the  more  general  term  KrrjTLKrj)  which  is  in 
accordance  with  nature,  how  about  that  other  sort  —  for  which 
people  commonly  and  properly  use  the  term  Chrematistic  in  a 
narrower  sense  —  which  has  led  men  to  think  that  wealth  and 
property  are  limitless  ?  The  criterion  he  has  already  used  — 
the  consideration  whether  or  not  men  directly  supply  their  own 
wants  by  their  own  exertions  —  may  be  enough,  he  seems  to 
think,  to  explain  the  nature  of  natural  acquisition.  But, 
to  understand  the  unnatural,  a  further  consideration  is  needed. 
Accordingly,  he  points  out  a  new  method  of  approach  by 
means  of  a  distinction  between  "  the  twofold  use  "  (Bltttj 
XPWL$)  °f  goods ;  *  as  of  a  shoe,  for  wear  and  for  exchange 
(fjL€Ta(3\7)TiKrj).  These  uses  he  distinguishes  as  "  proper "  and 
"not  proper"  (rj  pkv  oiK.ua  rj  8'  ovk  ot/cei'a), —  terms  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  He  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  latter  arises  out  of  the 
former.  First  there  comes  into  existence  a  primitive  barter 
(r)  aXXayrj),  in  this  wise  :  — 

In  the  very  beginning,  in  the  first  family  community,  every- 
thing was  in  common.  But,  as  this  earliest  community  broke 
up,  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  time  some  had  what  others 
lacked,  and  vice  versa  f\    "And  of  these  they  had  to  make 

*  Commonly,  though  not  quite  satisfactorily,  explained  as  identical  with  the 
modern  distinction  between  "  Value  in  Use  "  and  "  Value  in  Exchange." 

t  This  seems  to  he  the  sense,  either  of  the  passage  as  amended  by  Bernays  by 
the  insertion  of  erepoi  before  erepuvt  or  of  the  first  of  the  two  versions  of  Jowett, 
ii.  28. 
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transfers  from  one  to  the  other  (ras  ^era-SoWs),  according  to 
their  needs,  as  many  of  the  barbarous  nations  still  do  by- 
way of  barter.  Such  nations  barter  xp^o^a  f°r  one  another, 
and  for  nothing  else ;  for  instance,  giving  and  receiving  oil  for 
corn,  and  the  like.  This  kind  of  exchange"  (fj  ptv  Toiavrrj 
/jLeTafiXrjTLKrj, —  he  cannot  help  calling  it  fjL€Ta/3Xr)Tu<.rj)  "is  not 
against  nature  (7rapa  <f>v<riv),  and  is  not  a  variety  of  Chrematis- 
tic  (in  the  bad  sense),  since  it  is  for  the  filling-up  of  that 
sufficiency  which  is  according  to  nature  "  (ei?  ava-n-Xypoia-Lv  yap 
rrjs  Kara  <j)v<nv  avrapKeias  rjv, —  the  making-up  of  that  full  equip- 
ment of  the  household  with  the  necessary  implements  of  the 
art  of  olKovopcLKT]  which  he  has  just  explained  to  be  "  true 
wealth").  But,  he  says,  it  is  easy  to  understand  (<ara  Xoyov) 
how  out  of  this  kind  of  exchange  the  other  kind  arose.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  of  transporting  (even)  things  naturally 
necessary,  the  device  of  money  was  resorted  to.  "  And,  when 
coin  had  been  discovered,  out  of  this  really  necessary  barter 
(oc  rrjs  avay/catas  aXXayrjs,  1257  b.  1)  arose  the  chaffering  of 
the  market  (to  Kair-qXiKov) ."  And  soon  money  itself  came  to 
be  sought ;  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  money,  the  trade  that  hereupon  arises  disregards  that 
limitation  which  he  regards  as  of  the  essence  of  true  wealth, 
and  so  becomes  unnatural. 

Passing  over  chapter  10,  where  Aristotle  pauses  to  consider 
whether  the  commendable  form  of  Chrematistic  is  a  part  of 
the  householder's  art  or  a  prerequisite  or  necessary  auxiliary, 
we  come  at  last  to  chapter  11 ;  and  this  may  now,  perhaps, 
appear  to  be  but  a  restatement  in  brief,  and  in  somewhat 
different  formulae,  of  the  position  already  maintained.  First 
there  are  the  really  serviceable  (xp^o-t/xa)  parts  of  Chrematistic. 
There  is  the  knowledge  of  live  stock ;  and  then  there  are  hus- 
bandry and  bee-keeping,  and  the  keeping  of  fish  and  birds, 
etc.  These  are  varieties  of  Chrematistic  in  its  most  proper 
form  (ttJs  oiKeLOTdTrjs  xPVIJLaTLa"rLKV?)-  Aristotle  is  here  repeat- 
ing the  thought  of  chapter  8,  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  various  nations  of  men  obtain  their  subsistence,  but  with  a 
difference.  There  he  was  "  surveying  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru":  here  he  is  laying  down  principles  to  guide  his  own 
Athenian  hearers.    He  begins  the  chapter  by  remarking  that 
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he  had  said  enough  about  the  theory,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
come  to  practice.  This  may  explain  why  the  two  lists  of  oc- 
cupations are  not  quite  identical.  Piracy,  for  instance,  when 
he  surveyed  mankind  at  large,  he  had  to  recognize  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  direct  acquisition;  but,  now  that  he  is  addressing 
the  Athenians  of  his  own  time,  he  can  safely  leave  it  out. 
And  not  only  is  he  repeating  the  thought  of  chapter  8,  but 
olKeioTarr)  seems  to  refer  to  the  thought  of  chapter  9.  These 
commendable  forms  of  Chrematistic,  he  hints,  are  marked  not 
only  by  direct  acquisition  from  nature,  but  also  by  personal 
use  of  the  things  acquired. 

Then  follow  the  varieties  of  the  unnatural  Chrematistic, — 
of  Exchange  (rj  /AeTa/2A?7TiK?j),  as  it  is  called  here;  (1)  "Com- 
merce (including  commerce  by  sea,  commerce  by  land,  and 
the  business  of  the  warehouseman  or  shopkeeper) ;  (2)  usury ; 
and  (3)  service  for  hire."  Here  he  is  but  amplifying  and 
illustrating,  with  an  eye  to  actual  conditions,  what  he  has 
before  spoken  of  by  the  slighting  term  KairrjXiKr)  (not  neces- 
sarily "  retail  trade  "  in  the  modern  sense,  but  "  the  chaffering 
of  the  market,"  or  "trade"  with  the  English  aristocratic 
inflection  of  contempt).  And  so  at  last  we  come  to  our  pas- 
sage; and  of  that  a  not  unnatural  explanation  would  seem 
to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  what  Aristotle  has  in  his 
mind  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  primitive  and  strictly 
necessary  Barter,  before  the  introduction  of  a  currency,  which 
he  has  already  described  in  chapter  9.  We  might  translate 
it,  "The  third  kind  of  Chrematistic"  (he  either  forgets  to 
mention  that  it  is  Barter  he  is  referring  to,  or  trusts  to  the 
quick  wits  of  his  readers  to  supply  the  idea)  "is  midway 
between  this"  (improper  form)  "and  the  first.  It  is  on 
one  side  according  to  nature,  and  yet  it  belongs  on  another 
side  to  exchange.  It  has  to  do  with  products  of  the  soil" 
(reverting  to  his  language  in  chapter  8,  1256  a.  39),  "and 
with  products  of  things  that  come  from  the  soil  which  are 
serviceable  although  they  are  not  (strictly  speaking)  fruits." 
His  thought  goes  back  to  what  he  had  said  in  chapter  8 
about  those  who  lived  airo  rrj<s  yrjs  .  .  .  kol  twv  y/xspoiv  KapTrwv. 
It  occurs  to  him,  in  passing,  that  he  may  have  been  understood 
in  the  previous  chapter  to  limit  necessary  barter  to  fruits  of 
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the  soil;  and  so  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  add  that  things 
may  be  ^prjai^a  (serviceable),  and  therefore  the  acquisition  of 
them,  for  the  real  needs  of  the  household,  through  barter, 
will  be  according  to  nature,  although  they  are  not  fruits  or 
crops  produced  by  cultivation.  And  then,  parenthetically,  he 
says  in  effect,  "  I  need  only  remind  you  [of  what  we  get  from] 
the  lumberman's  craft  and  the  whole  metallurgic  art."  With 
a  passion  for  completeness,  he  is  not  content  unless  he  can 
add  still  further,  sub-parenthetically,  "  Of  course  there  are 
many  branches  of  metallurgy,  for  there  are  a  good  many 
kinds  of  mineral  taken  out  of  the  earth." 

In  this  view,  vXoropXa  and  ixeraXXevTLKrj  are  simply  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  things  may  come  out  of  the  earth  and 
yet  be  serviceable,  although  they  can  hardly  be  called  "  crops." 
But  it  is  not  these  arts  themselves  that  he  regards  as  inter- 
mediate forms  of  Chrematistic,  but  the  (unexpressed)  Barter 
of  things  really  serviceable  for  the  household,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  of  formulation  between  chapter 
9  and  chapter  11  in  respect  to  Barter, —  if  we  suppose  it  is 
Barter  that  is  here  meant;  but  it  is  a  difference  that  only 
the  more  clearly  brings  out  Aristotle's  view.  In  chapter  9 
he  called  it  a  sort  of  exchange  (rj  toiolvtt)  /xera/SA^rtK^),  but 
judged  it  to  be  "not  against  nature"  since  men  thereby 
only  supplied  their  real  needs,  and  there  was  no  limitless 
thirst  for  money.  But  he  evidently  regards  it  with  regret, 
as  inevitably  bringing  about  the  use  of  money  which  leads 
to  the  mercantile  lust  for  lucre.  And  now,  by  a  slight  and 
very  natural  rearrangement  of  his  scheme,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
intermediate.  It  is,  in  a  way,  a  form  of  trade,  and  trade  on 
the  whole  is  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
acquisition,  not  of  limitless  quantities  of  money,  but  really  of 
things  serviceable ;  and  so  it  is  "  in  part  according  to  nature." 
The  essential  thought  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  following  table  is  presented  in  further  illustration  of 
the  classification  here  maintained.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
differs  in  several  points  from  that  in  Jowett,  ii.  35. 
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My  distinguished  colleague,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
who  has  had  the  kindness  to  look  over  this  paper  in  MS.,  and 
to  discuss  it  with  me  subsequently,  has  sent  me  the  letter 
which  by  his  permission  is  now  printed  below. 


Cambeidge,  March  13,  1895. 

Bear  Professor  Ashley,—  I  think  no  apology  is  needed  for  changing 
my  mind  about  the  puzzling  passage  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  I.  11,  4, 
when  a  most  learned  Aristotelian  like  Susemihl,  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  Aristotle,  and  has  edited  the  Politics  four  times,  can  give 
us  no  more  satisfaction  than  he  does  in  his  last  note  on  the  passage. 

I  despair  of  finding  any  interpretation  which  will  give  baa  in  line  29 
any  construction  which  can  be  fully  justified  grammatically.  Bernays' s 
emendation,  ovaa,  does  not  help  matters ;  and,  though  I  strongly  suspect 
a  defect  or  corruption  in  the  text,  I  have  no  addition  or  change  to  sug- 
gest. It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  evident,  after  repeated  study  of 
the  four  chapters  (8-11),  that  in  some  way  the  whole  clause  baa  .  .  . 
fizraXkzvTLur]  (lines  29-31)  must  be  made  to  depend  on  the  verbal  force  of 
fj.era^'XTjTLK.fig  (line  29),  and  must  denote  the  various  things  which  are 
exchanged  (by  simple  barter,  or  perhaps  through  the  help  of  money)  for 
other  things  useful  in  the  household.  Lines  12-21  relate  to  what  is 
strictly  oiKziorarii  xPWariaTLKW  (lme  20),  which  has  been  described  in  chap- 
ter 8,  including  all  that  man  gets  by  dealing  with  nature  at  first  hand  (the 
avTO(j)VTov  hpyaaiav  of  8,  8),  but  excluding  even  barter,  which  would  not 
be  needed  in  the  primitive  household,  where  all  things  were  in  common 
(9,  5).  Then  lines  21-21  relate  to  regular  trade,  which  has  no  connection 
with  oiKovojuta,  consisting  of  commerce,  usury,  and  labor  for  hire,  which 
had  been  discussed  in  parts  of  chapters  9  and  10.  Lastly,  in  lines  27-31, 
he  mentions  a  third  kind  of  xp??lLiaTiaTll{V,  intermediate  between  the  two 
others  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  This,  he  says,  has  two  parts 
One  part  belongs  to  the  strictly  natural  form  of  xpv^rcartK?/,  inasmuch 
as  it  derives  its  material  directly  from  the  earth  and  from  nature.  The 
other  part  belongs  to  the  trading  species,  and  consists  of  exchanging  for 
other  commodities  (/u,eTa(3?iTjriii?jg)  the  direct  fruits  of  the  earth  (baa  arrb 
ym),  and  also  those  products  of  the  earth  (rav  anb  >?/c  yivo/uhov)  which, 
though  they  are  not  fruits,  are  yet  commodities,  like  timber  and  metals. 
If  you  ask  me  how  I  get  this  out  of  the  Greek,  I  must  say  that  I  could 
not  do  it  if  I  were  interpreting  Demosthenes  or  Plato;  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  done  with  the  present  text  without  emendation.  The 
construction  would  have  to  be'/ieTa[3'Xr]TU{?)g  (roaovruv)  baa  airb  yf/q  nal  tcjv 
anb  yfjq  yivo/uevuv,  with  the  two  genitives  depending  on  fj.era(3/ir}TiK^c. 
This  may  possibly  pass  in  Aristotle.  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly  right  in 
thinking  that  there  is  no  mention  of  exchanging  the  products  of  the  earth 
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in  the  account  of  either  the  two  other  kinds  of  acquisition  in  chapter  11, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  come  in  here.  But  I  could  not  see  how  this 
could  possibly  he  found  in  this  passage,  so  long  as  the  usual  parenthesis 
is  kept,  including  iu,era(32,?jriKj}g.  It  wTas  only  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
discard  the  parenthesis,  and  to  take  ^era/W^n/c^?  with  the  following 
words,  that  I  could  find  any  such  meaning  as  you  justly  demanded. 

I  must  thank  you  for  asking  me  a  question  which  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  study  this  important  passage  again,  and  with  more  care  than 
I  ever  gave  to  it  before. 

Tours  most  truly, 

W.  W.  Goodwin. 

P.S. —  With  this  view,  I  do  not  feel  so  strongly  as  I  did  that  the  ac- 
count in  chapter  11  is  written  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  so  may  be  inserted  here  from  a  loose 
paper  of  Aristotle,  like  certain  passages  in  Book  IY.  (vii.). 


